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FOREWARD 


Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty,  the  centennial 
year  of  the  national  election  of  1860,  has  witnessed 
considerable  interest  in  that  historic  electoral  contest . 
Speakers  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  last 
summer  frequently  referred  to  the  great  political 
battle  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Rex 
M.  Potterf  on  June  13,  1960,  at  the  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  South  Fort  Wayne.  Miss  Alene 
Godfrey,  editor  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  of 
the  Allen  County-Fort  Wayne  Historical  Society,  pre- 
pared the  paper  for  publication. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  the  address 
as  one  of  its  series  of  historical  pamphlets  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  prove  interesting  and  informative  to  Li- 
brary patrons. 


RISING  SECTIONAL  TENSION 


From  the  beginning  of  the  national  era,  a spe- 
cies of  cold  war  between  the  North  and  South  developed 
with  ever-increasing  tempo.  In  this  political  and 
economic  climate,  sectionalism  became  very  bitter. 
The  South  was  agricultural;  the  North  was  increasingly 
industrial.  For  many  years  states  were  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  pairs,  one  in  which  slavery  was  permit- 
ted to  exist  and  one  in  which  it  was  prohibited.  In 
1845,  Texas  was  the  last  of  fifteen  slave  states  to  be 
admitted.  For  climatic  reasons  no  more  territory 
existed  on  which  it  seemed  possible  to  fasten  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  While  the  southerners  hoped  for 
new  slave  states  in  the  plains  area,  it  was  a vain  hope 
and  not  one  which  could  be  realized.  There  were,  in 
1860,  eighteen  free  states . 

The  Mexican  War,  1846-48,  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  of  a vast  Southwestern  area  which  prom- 
ised to  afford  the  creation  of  more  slave  states . So 
diverse  had  these  two  hostile  regions  become  that  the 
Great  Compromise  of  1850  was  designed  to  end  the 
friction  and  to  create  a design  whereby  the  sections 
might  live  together. 

The  admission  of  California  to  the  Union  in 
1850  meant  for  the  first  time  a majority  of  free  state 
members  in  the  United  States  Senate.  There  were 
then  fifteen  slave  states  and  sixteen  free  states.  In 
the  four  border  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  slavery  was  becoming  decreas- 
ingly  popular . The  number  of  slaves  in  those  states 


was  small,  compared  with  the  Deep  South,  to  the  de  - 
gree  that  slavery  was  less  a vested  interest.  The 
sentiments  of  the  population  of  these  states  was  less 
hostile  to  the  North. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  law  formed  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  but  its  enforcement 
proved  to  be  such  a bitter  dose  for  the  North  that  ill 
will  increased  still  further  between  the  sections . The 
antislavery  men  in  the  North  objected  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  and  connived  at  its  violation.  The 
so-called  Ultras  and  Fire  Eaters  of  the  South  were 
infuriated  at  the  public  disregard  for  fleeing  slaves 
in  the  North . 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  risen  to  the  position 
of  Senator  from  Illinois,  serving  an  apprenticeship 
in  local  and  state  politics,  after  filling  a number  of 
lesser  offices . In  time  he  dominated  the  politics  of 
his  state . He  acquired  considerable  wealth,  traveled 
extensively  abroad,  and  worked  tirelessly  to  elevate 
himself  to  national  prominence.  His  great  opportu- 
nity came  when,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  he  reported  a bill  to  create  two 
new  states,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  to  facilitate 
the  building  of  a transcontinental  railroad. 

In  1854  the  Kansas -Nebraska  Act,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  effect  repealed  all 
previous  compromises  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  it 
permitted  the  creation  of  two  new  territories,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska;  it  specified  that  they  should  enter 
the  Union  as  free  or  slave  states  in  accordance  with 
local  sentiment . This  came  to  be  known  as  the  Doc  - 
trine  of  Squatter  or  Popular  Sovereignty.  Senator 
Douglas,  a Democratic  politician  now  of  high  stature, 
defended  his  Doctrine  by  saying  he  did  not  care 
whether  the  territories  voted  it  up  or  voted  it  down . 
He  merely  wanted  them  to  possess  the  power  of  de- 
termination. Later  he  added  to  the  Doctrine,  the 


idea  that  states  could  obstruct  or  make  impossible 
the  existence  of  slavery  within  their  borders  by  un- 
friendly legislation.  Douglas,  above  all  other  issues, 
wanted  to  provide  for  a transcontinental  railroad 
reaching  to  the  Pacific . The  existence  of  additional 
states  in  the  West  promised  to  facilitate  such  an  en- 
terprise . 

He  had  been  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1852  but  had  stepped  aside  for  Franklin  Pierce.  It 
has  been  said  that  Douglas  hoped  to  secure  slavery 
support  for  his  presidential  ambitions  by  his  Doc- 
trine of  Squatter  Sovereignty  which  would  open  new 
and  hitherto  forbidden  territories  for  the  creation  of 
slave  states;  that  he  would  also  gain  antislavery  sup- 
port by  his  Doctrine  of  Unfriendly  State  Legislation. 

The  Democratic  partywas  a loose  confederacy 
of  diverse  elements . It  prevailed  in  much  of  the 
South  and  possessed  great  elements  of  strength  in  the 
North.  In  the  main,  proslavery  leadership  dominated 
it . A powerful  array  of  Democratic  politicians  in  the 
northern  states  compromised  their  own  views  on  the 
slavery  issue  and  deferred  to  the  Southern  Ultras  in 
the  hope  that  the  Democratic  party  would  be  unified 
and  thus  maintain  its  national  ascendancy.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  party  comprised  paupers,  laboring  men, 
literary  men,  millionaires,  antislavery  zealots  and 
slavery  barons . Their  chief  bond  of  unity  seems  to 
have  been  the  understanding  that  they  must  avoid 
treading  on  each  others  toes.  It  was  the  party  of  po- 
litical evasion. 

The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852  car- 
ried with  it  appeasement  of  the  South  by  the  North . 
Important  desertions  from  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  North,  however,  soon  followed  this  policy;  anti- 
slavery  Democrats  and  others  who  objected  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories  deserted  the 
party  wholesale . 


The  new  Republican  party,  which  opposed  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  waged  its  first 
national  electoral  campaign  in  1856.  It  polled  consid- 
erable strength  in  the  North  and  defeated  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  many  of  its  ancient  strongholds.  This, 
of  course,  returned  numerous  Democratic  leaders  to 
private  life  and  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  Democra- 
cy's office-holders.  Democratic  leaders,  noting 
their  desertions  and  battle  casualties,  were  increas- 
ingly inclined  to  trace  these  losses  to  their  position 
as  the  junior  partner  in  the  alliance  with  the  South. 

Douglas,  champion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Popular 
Sovereignty,  had  been  a candidate  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1856;  as  in  1852,  he  had 
stepped  aside,  however,  when  Buchanan  polled  a ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  in  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. The  latter  then  easily  went  on  to  the  neces- 
sary two -thirds  majority. 

The  Buchanan  administration  was  dedicated  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo . The  full  strength 
of  federal  patronage  was  cast  into  the  balance  in  fa- 
vor of  proslavery  policies.  A number  of  circum- 
stances occurred  in  Buchanan's  administration  to  dis- 
turb the  many  hopes  for  political  tranquility  which  had 
been  a factor  in  its  victory . 

Bloodshed  in  Kansas  over  the  issue  of  its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  whether  slave  or  free,  brought 
down  the  full  force  of  the  patronage  of  the  Buchanan 
administration.  This  operated  in  favor  of  the  Ultra - 
Slavery  forces . A filibuster  directed  at  Cuba  seemed 
designed  to  bring  added  slave  territory  into  the  United 
States.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin" 
depicted  slavery  at  its  worst,  simultaneously  stimula- 
ting abolitionism  in  the  North  and  infuriating  southern 
sentiment . 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  now  forged  to  the  front 
as  the  Democratic  party’s  most  available  candidate 


for  the  Presidency.  The  federal  administration  bit- 
terly opposed  him  at  every  turn.  Douglas’  debate  with 
Lincoln  in  1858  in  the  contest  for  the  Illinois  Senator  - 
ship  solidified  his  Democratic  strength  in  the  free 
states,  but  brought  him  considerable  odium  in  the 
South  because  of  his  there -announced  Doctrine  of  Un- 
friendly Legislation.  He  narrowly  retained  the  Sena- 
tor ship  but  witnessed  a tremendous  acceleration  in  the 
strength  of  his  great  rival  Abraham  Lincoln. 

John  Brown’s  Raid,  although  a hair -brained  at- 
tempt to  promote  a rebellion  of  slaves,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  sympathy  in  the  North. 
There  was  some  disposition  there  to  regard  Brown  as 
a martyr. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

These  events  set  the  stage  for  the  election  of 
1860.  The  old  party  lines  were  disturbed.  The  Whig 
party  no  linger  existed;  the  Democratic  party  was 
torn  by  internecine  strife  between  the  sections.  A 
new  entity,  the  Republican  party,  had  come  into  ex- 
istence. The  election  of  1856  had  pointed  to  its  cur- 
rent substantial  importance  and  prospects  of  future 
greatness.  Its  leadership  already  looked  upon  it  as  a 
fixed  star  in  the  American  political  firmament . 

Its  members  were  derived  from  elements  fully 
as  diverse  at  the  Democratic  party,  but  they  were  re  - 
stricted  to  the  North.  It  was  not  a national  but  a 
northern  sectionalist  party.  This  fact  gave  the  Ultras 
ammunition  with  which  to  attack . 

The  chief  components  of  this  new  party  were: 
the  Conscience  Whigs  who  had  abhored  slavery,  the 
remnants  of  the  Free -Soil  Democrats  who  opposed  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  land  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico, the  Know-Nothings  who  opposed  Catholicism  and 


immigration,  the  Abolitionists  who  wished  summarily 
to  do  away  with  slavery,  the  Industrialists  of  the 
North  (chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey)  who 
wanted  a protective  tariff,  the  laboring  people  of  the 
great  cities  who  feared  the  competition  of  slave  labor, 
and  the  Germans  who  wanted  easy  naturalization  and 
free  homesteads  in  the  West. 


BRIGHT  AND  DOUGLAS 

One  of  the  personal  quarrels  which  had  a far- 
reaching  effect  upon  these  and  coming  events  was  the 
bitter  hatred  which  existed  between  Senator  Jesse  D. 
Bright  of  Indiana  and  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Bright  was  elected  Senator  from  Indiana  in  1847.  At 
one  time  he  was  a business  associate  of  Douglas. 
Subsequently,  when  re-elected,  Bright's  seat  was 
challenged  in  the  Senate . On  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on 
the  proposed  ouster  of  Bright,  Senator  Douglas  voted 
to  unseat  him . Bright  never  forgave  this  act  of  the 
"Little  Giant." 

Bright  had  acquired  a copper -riveted  control 
over  the  politics  and  government  of  Indiana.  He  was 
aided  by  the  fact  that  he  was  Buchanan's  chief  patron- 
age dispenser  in  the  Northwest.  He  sagely  adminis- 
tered federal  patronage  in  the  interest  of  his  own  pur- 
poses and  against  his  foes.  His  power  was  monolithic . 
He  identified  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party 
with  his  own.  His  rule  over  Indiana  was  that  of  a dic- 
tator . Probably  no  American  politician  ever  maintained 
undisputed  sway  to  a greater  extent  than  did  Jesse  D. 
Bright.  Later  he  was  elected  president  pro  tern  of  the 
Senate.  The  Vice-President  died  and  Bright,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  law  of  presidential  suc- 
cession, was  the  President's  apparent  successor.  In 
the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of  1852  and 


1856,  Bright  exercised  great  power.  In  both  conven- 
tions he  opposed  the  presidential  aspirations  of 
Douglas.  In  1856  his  control  of  the  delegates  from 
Indiana  and  from  the  old  Northwest  probably  caused 
Douglas’  loss  of  the  nomination.  The  feud  was  in  the 
open  and  its  final  denouement  was  to  be  enacted  in  the 
election  of  1860. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSTITUTIONAL 
UNION  CONVENTION 

The  Whig  party  had  placed  no  national  ticket 
in  the  field  since  1852.  Its  ranks  had  split  on  the  is- 
sue of  slavery.  Its  proslavery  advocates  now  collab- 
orated with  the  Southern  Democratic  leaders.  Its 
antislavery  leaders  and  their  following  coalesced 
with  Republicans  in  the  North.  Many  of  its  older 
members  however,  wished  to  occupy  neutral  ground. 
They  wished  to  maintain  the  federal  constitution,  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  to  enforce  the  laws . They  had 
their  greatest  strength  in  the  border  states.  This 
group  now  became  active;  elected  delegates;  and  met 
in  a National  Constitutional  Union  Convention  at  Bal- 
timore. Its  leaders  were  chiefly  older  men  whose 
names  meant  little  to  the  present  generation.  They 
were  somewhat  stale  in  politics  although  eminently 
respectable.  They  now  operated  under  the  name  of 
the  Constitutional  Union.  They  were  known  familiarly 
as  the  ’’Old  Folks  Party.”  They  nominated  John  C. 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President  and  Edward  Everett, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President.  These  candi- 
dates were  known  as  the  ’’Kangaroo  Ticket”  because 
people  said  the  heaviest  part  of  the  ticket,  the  candi- 
date for  the  Vice -Presidency  was  behind.  They  waged 
an  active  campaign  in  1860  and  attracted  to  their 
standard  many  people  who  wanted  no  division  between 


the  North  and  South . 


EMERGENCE  OF  LINCOLN 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  in 
Chicago  in  an  especially  constructed  building  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  known  as  the  Wigwam  and  could 
easily  accommodate  ten  thousand  persons . Among  the 
abolitionists  of  note  who  were  present  were:  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  Thaddeous  Stevens,  George  William  Curtis, 
and  Eli  Thayer.  Two  representatives  of  the  new  Ger- 
man immigrants  were  Lieutenant  Governor  Gustave 
Koerner  of  Illinois  and  Carl  Schurz  of  Wisconsin. 
There  were  also  politicians  who  envisaged  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  a rising  power  and  wished  to  be  in  on 
the  M ground  floor.”  Such  men  were  the  former  Whigs: 
David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  H.  Reeder  for- 
mer Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas,  and  the  Blairs, 
father  and  son.  There  were  also  many  men  who  hoped 
to  be  elected  to  office.  Sixty  of  these  delegates  were 
later  elected  to  the  national  Congress . 

The  stable  of  candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination  included  Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward  (for- 
mer Governor  of  New  York),  John  C.  Fremont  (who 
had  been  the  Republican  nominee  for  president  in 
1856),  William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  (who  had  been 
Republican  vice -presidential  nominee  in  1856),  the 
abolitionist  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts, 
Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio,  Senator  Simon 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin  F . Wade  of  Ohio, 
Justice  John  McLean  of  Ohio  (age  75),  Edward  Bates  of 
Missouri  (age  67),  John  M.  Read  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Jacob  Collamer  of  Vermont.  In  its  broader  aspects 
the  contest  appeared  to  be  between  Seward  and  the 
’’field”  with  Lincoln  the  most  promising  runner-up. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-six  delegates  attended 


the  convention;  a majority  consisted  of  two  hundred 
thirty -four  and  was  necessary  for  a choice.  A two- 
thirds  majority  was  not  necessary  for  nomination  as 
it  was  in  Democratic  conventions . The  crowd  taxed 
the  city’s  forty -two  hotels.  It  was  a heterogeneous 
group  animated  by  common  hostility  toward  Demo- 
crats. Former  Whigs,  Free -soil  Democrats,  Union 
lovers,  reformers,  protective  tariff  devotees,  and 
antislavery  men  from  the  border  states  all  mingled  to 
give  variety  and  hoped-for  vitality  to  the  young  party. 

Abraham  Lincoln  entered  politics  as  a Whig, 
a follower  of  Henry  Clay,  and  an  advocate  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  His  brief  service  in  Congress  during 
the  Mexican  War  brought  him  little  or  no  national  rec- 
ognition. His  practive  of  law  in  the  years  thereafter 
acquainted  him  with  many  of  the  legal  luminaries  of 
his  area.  He  and  Douglas  met  occasionally  in  their 
professional  activities . 

Lincoln  had  received  one  hundred  ten  votes 
for  the  vice -presidential  nomination  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1856.  It  was  the  campaign  for 
the  senatorship  against  Douglas  in  1858  however, 
that  brought  Lincoln  to  the  attention  of  the  nation. 
Actually  the  Republican  members  elected  to  the  Illi- 
nois state  legislature  that  year,  whose  function  was 
to  choose  a United  States  Senator,  received  more 
popular  votes  than  did  their  Democratic  opponents. 
The  re-election  of  Douglas  to  the  Senate  was  possible 
only  because  of  holdover  Democratic  Senators  elected 
two  years  previously. 

Lincoln  expanded  his  views  on  the  slavery  is- 
sue and  developed  them  into  a theory  of  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories . On  the 
hustings  with  Douglas,  he  proved  to  be  a skillful  and 
adroit  debater . In  this  campaign  Douglas  developed 
his  Doctrine  of  Unfriendly  Legislation  against  slavery 
in  the  territories  in  an  attempt  to  strengthen  his  stand- 


in g with  antislavery  extension  Democrats  in  the  North 
who  would  demur  at  popular  sovereignty. 

The  net  result  to  Douglas  was  his  loss  of  sub- 
stantial southern  support;  increasingly,  Southern 
Ultras  regarded  him  with  no  more  favor  than  if  he 
were  a Republican.  Lincoln,  by  association  with  the 
’’Little  Giant”  gained  tremendous  stature  and  was 
accepted  by  the  national  leaders  of  his  party  as  one  of 
them.  A few  months  after  the  election  of  1858, 
Lincoln’s  confidence  in  himself  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  became  an  active  candidate  for  the  Repub  - 
lican  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1860. 

At  the  Republican  state  convention  held  in 
Decatur  in  December  1858,  an  episode  had  occurred 
which  was  destined  to  embellish  the  Lincoln  legend. 
John  Hanks,  a relative  of  Lincoln,  brought  two  fence 
rails  into  the  convention  hall  which  he  declared  that  he 
and  Lincoln  had  cut  in  the  Sangamon  Bottom  in  1830. 
Lincoln  admitted  that  he  had  cut  some  rails  there,  but 
he  thought  he  was  capable  of  doing  a much  better  job. 
The  incident  ’’caught -on”;  after  that  Lincoln  bore  the 
cognomen  of ’’Rail  Splitter.”  It  was  thereafter  used 
in  many  ways  to  identify  Lincoln  with  pioneer  origins . 


LINCOLN’S  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 

Lincoln  corresponded  with  other  Republican 
leaders;  he  had  many  conferences  with  his  Illinois 
friends . In  the  spring  of  1860,  Reverend  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  invited  him  to  deliver  an  address  in  New  York 
City.  The  consideration  was  fixed  at  two -hundred 
dollars.  In  February,  Lincoln  departed  for  New  York 
City  and  made  his  scheduled  appearance.  He  also 
made  some  addresses  in  New  England.  His  Cooper 
Union  speech  in  New  York  City,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
a house  divided  against  itself,  attracted  national  atten- 


tion.  Students  of  history  have  ascribed  to  it  a high 
priority  in  the  train  of  events  that  catapulted  him 
into  the  Presidency.  In  the  East  he  widely  extended 
his  circle  of  acquaintances  and  substantially  increased 
his  availability  for  the  Republican  nomination.  He 
then  returned  to  Illinois. 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  the  East,  he 
investigated  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  then 
leading  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination,  for  - 
mer  Governor  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York.  Sew- 
ard, an  ’'old  Whig,  ” had  a long  record  of  antislavery 
agitation.  He  was  associated  with  the  Thurlow  Weed 
political  machine  in  New  York  and  was  endowed  with 
both  its  strength  and  its  enmities.  Seward  was  an 
able  lawyer  and  admittedly  a man  of  unusual  ability. 
His  loyal  followers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  accord- 
ed him  almost  a dedicated  allegiance.  However, 
those  moderate  Republicans,  who  did  not  regard  the 
slavery  issue  as  of  paramount  importance,  distrusted 
him  because  of  the  many  proslavery  antagonisms 
directed  toward  him . 

It  was  a widely  prevalent  belief  that  even  if 
nominated  Seward  could  not  be  elected.  Still  Seward 
was  the  outstanding  and  the  best -known  candidate.  He 
had  no  support  in  Ohio . He  had  acquired  the  bitter 
hostility  of  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE;  his  candidacy  met  considerable  opposition 
in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire . 


AFFAIRS  AT  THE  WIGWAM 

The  stage  of  the  Wigwam  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty -six 
delegates.  In  the  center  of  the  stage,  on  a raised 
dais,  the  chairman  presided  over  the  convention.  In 
front  of  the  delegates  were  the  secretaries  who  record- 


ed  the  proceedings.  Beyond  them  were  the  represent- 
atives of  the  press . In  a parquet  below,  the  alternates 
were  seated . The  galleries  were  reserved  for  ladies 
accompanied  by  gentlemen.  Some  4,000  to  5,000 
spectators  stood  in  the  aisles.  This  audience  was 
larger  than  any  audience  ever  before  assembled  in- 
doors under  one  roof.  The  building  soon  revealed 
that  it  possessed  excellent  acoustics. 

It  was  immediately  evident  that  Seward  was 
the  darling  of  the  radical  antislavery  faction.  The 
timid  and  more  conservative  time-serving  members 
were  ready  for  almost  any  alternative  to  Seward . Their 
choice  beyond  perfunctory  support  for  favorite  sons 
and  ’’Dark  Horses”  was  invariably  Lincoln.  The 
Seward  forces  prevailed  on  the  early  test  votes  on 
the  report  of  the  Rules  Committee . This  contributed 
to  increase  the  confidence  of  Seward’s  supporters. 

The  Abolitionist  Joshua  Giddings  demanded  a 
reiteration  of  the  ’’Free  and  Equal”  section  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  platform.  This 
failed  for  lack  of  a majority.  Moderate  leaders 
feared  that  such  a declaration  would  be  interpreted  as 
a delcaration  against  slavery  per  se . This  they  did 
not  want  because  it  would  give  greater  validity  to  the 
Abolitionist  label  which  the  Southern  Ultras  placed 
upon  the  Republican  party . Later  the  declaration  was 
included  upon  a subsequent  vote . 

It  soon  appeared  that  Governor  Chase's  boom 
had  weakened.  Even  his  own  Ohio  delegation  was 
divided.  Two  other  candidates,  Benjamin  Wade  and 
Justice  McLean,  shared  the  Ohio  delegation  with  him. 
Also  the  German  vote  opposed  him  because  of  his 
connection  with  the  Know-Nothing  party.  Even  the 
old  Whigs  distrusted  him  because  of  his  weak  alle  - 
giance  to  that  party  in  times  past. 

Former  Governor  Chase  lacked  skilled  lieu- 
tenants and  possessed  no  efficient  political  machine . 


He  had  no  support  in  the  neighboring  states  of  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania.  Bates  was  weak  because  of  German 
opposition  to  him.  His  campaign  rapidly  ebbed.  The 
Illinois  Republican  leaders  who  worked  for  Lincoln 
were  headed  by  Judge  David  R.  Davis  and  Norman 
Judd.  Their  technique  was  to  stop  Seward;  their 
strategy  was  based  on  the  assumed  ability  of  Lincoln 
if  nominated  to  carry  the  pivotal  states  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey . 

It  was  commonly  believed  that  no  Republican 
could  be  elected  unless  he  carried  these  four  states; 
it  was  just  as  widely  believed  that  moderate  sentiment 
in  these  states  would  never  favor  Seward.  The  Lincoln 
managers  therefore  set  out  to  gain  the  allegiance  of 
the  delegates  of  these  four  states.  Illinois  would  sup- 
port Lincoln  without  any  doubt . On  the  night  before 
the  day  of  voting,  Norman  Judd  and  David  R . Davis  made 
deals  with  Caleb  Smith  of  the  Indiana  delegation  and 
Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  to  support  Lincoln  on 
the  second  or  third  ballot.  In  consideration  of  the 
delivery  of  their  state  delegations  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
Smith  and  Cameron  would  be  officers  in  Lincoln's 
cabinet.  Lincoln’s  managers  made  these  deals  in 
spite  of  his  positive  injunction  not  to  make  any  trades 
for  delegates . Nevertheless,  Caleb  Smith  and  Simon 
Cameron  became  cabinet  officers  in  the  incoming 
Lincoln  administration.  One  of  the  devices  employed 
by  Lincoln's  managers  was  to  secure  a large  number  of 
tickets  for  seats  in  the  galleries.  Also  they  had 
duplicate  tickets  printed.  Lincoln’s  friend  Jesse  Fell 
skillfully  managed  this  ticket  legerdemain.  He  uti- 
lized all  of  their  tickets  to  pack  the  galleries  with 
Lincoln  enthusiasts.  This  assured  a heavy  and  an 
impressive  exhibition  of  the  human  lung  power  when 
the  Rail  Splitter’s  name  was  mentioned.  It  is  said 
that  Lincoln  remarked  of  Cameron  that  he  would  steal 
a red-hot  stove;  when  questioned  to  repeat  his  remark, 


Lincoln  said,  "On  second  thought,  I believe  he  would 
not  steal  a red-hot  stove." 

On  the  first  ballot  Seward  received  173  1/2 
votes,  Lincoln  102;  the  remaining  votes  were  scat- 
tered among  favorite  sons . Indiana,  however,  voted 
her  solid  delegation  for  Lincoln.  On  the  second  ballot 
Seward  received  184  1/2  and  Lincoln  181.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  votes  were  divided  among  the  favorite 
sons.  It  was  noticeable  that  Seward’s  strength  had 
sagged  in  New  England;  much  of  it  had  gone  to  Lincoln. 
Cameron  now  withdrew;  on  the  third  ballot  the  votes  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  went  solidly  for  Lincoln, 
giving  Lincoln  a total  of  231  1/2  votes.  Ohio  asked 
permission  to  change  her  vote  and  transferred  four 
votes  to  Lincoln  which  gave  him  a clear  majority  of 
the  whole,  viz.  235  1/2.  Other  states  changed  their 
votes  and  on  motion  of  William  M.  Evarts  of  New 
York,  Lincoln  received  the  nomination  unanimously. 

A cannon  located  on  the  roof  of  the  Wigwam, 
by  a single  shot  notified  the  crowds  gathering  outside 
that  a nomination  had  been  made . The  shouts  for  Lin- 
coln from  more  than  ten  thousand  throats  conveyed 
to  the  surging  mass  of  humanity  the  name  of  the  vie  - 
tor.  Meantime,  the  Seward  delegates  could  scarcely 
believe  their  senses.  The  cannon  mounted  in  Seward’s 
front  yard  to  announce  his  expected  victory  was  not 
fired . 

The  leading  candidates  for  Vice-President 
were  Cassius  Clay,  a relative  of  the  great  Whig  leader, 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine . The  latter  was  nom  - 
inated  on  the  second  ballot.  The  Oregon  delegation 
was  only  partly  filled  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
traveling  from  so  distant  a point.  Horace  Greeley, 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  New  York  delegation 
because  of  his  hostility  for  Seward,  secured  a proxy 
on  the  Oregon  delegation. 

On  the  night  before  the  convention,  not  knowing 


of  the  machinations  of  Messrs.  Judd  and  Davis,  Gree- 
ley telegraphed  to  his  paper  in  New  York,  the  TRIB- 
UNE, that  Seward's  nomination  was  inevitable. 

The  Republican  platform  was  so  constructed 
that  it  seemed  to  promise  to  each  of  the  elements  in 
the  party  what  that  faction  wanted  most . It  opposed 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  any  of  the  territories  but 
took  no  stand  against  it  where  it  existed  in  fifteen 
states.  The  endorsement  of  protective  tariff  was  de- 
signed to  please  the  Pennsylvania  industrialists.  A 
plank  promising  free  lands  and  homesteads  was 
pointed  at  the  Germans.  Likewise,  a proposal  for 
easy  naturalization  was  pointed  the  same  way.  Im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  at  federal  expense 
was  a bait  dangled  for  the  lake  ports,  Detroit  and 
Chicago.  A Pacific  railroad,  wanted  by  Missouri, 
Iowa,  California,  and  Oregon  was  promised  in  the 
near  future . 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  DOUGLAS 

During  the  later  part  of  Buchanan’s  adminis- 
tration numerous  moves  originated  among  the  admin- 
istration followers  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Doug- 
las . Increasingly,  Southern  Ultras  threatened  seces  - 
sion  from  the  Union  and  the  disruption  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  event  that  their  proslavery  views 
were  rejected  by  the  party  platform.  The  Ultras  at 
one  time  developed  a powerful  movement  to  draft  for- 
mer President  Franklin  Pierce  for  the  nomination. 
They  evidently  believed  that  his  former  complaisant 
attitude  toward  slavery  would  again  prevail  to  their 
advantage . 

Pierce,  however,  demurred  and  announced 
his  endorsement  of  Douglas.  Maine,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana, 


Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Delaware  all  seemed 
solid  for  Douglas,  although  in  those  states  numerous 
battles  with  the  Buchaneers  were  necessary  before 
this  end  was  achieved.  The  administration  forces 
were  in  undisputed  control  of  only  one  state,  viz. 
New  Jersey.  On  the  other  hand  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, and  Kentucky  seemed  to  lean  toward  Douglas . 
In  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  there  were  fac- 
tions supporting  Douglas,  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
control  the  delegations  of  those  states . 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1856,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1860  was  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  had  been 
a gesture  of  good  will  toward  the  South  and  was 
designed  to  indicate  the  toleration  of  the  Northern 
Democrats  for  southern  sentiment . 

Deterioration  in  the  rapport  between  the  two 
sections  was  indexed  by  the  emotional  atmosphere 
which  environed  the  delegates  when  they  assembled 
in  Charleston.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  had  come  by  steamer,  by  rail,  by  canal,  on 
horseback,  and  in  horse-drawn  vehicles.  They  were 
impressed  by  the  wealth  and  leisure  of  the  people  in 
this  great  social  center  of  the  South.  The  leading 
families  of  Charleston  were  frequently  rich  and 
always  exclusive.  A conditioning  factor  upon  mascu- 
line behavior  was  the  still  prevailing  code  duello . 

There  were  many  fine  and  luxurious  houses; 
they  were  frequently  three  and  sometimes  four  stories 
in  height.  A balcony  fronted  each  story.  This  was  the 
season  when  azaleas,  at  their  most  beautiful  stage, 
were  in  blossom.  The  weather  for  outdoor  life  was 
ideal . Everywhere  culture  and  aristocracy  confronted 
the  northern  delegates.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
fine  victorias,  phaetons,  sport -traps,  and  gigs  drawn 
by  prancing  horses . The  men  were  elegant  in  their 


ruffles,  and  the  ladies  wore  rich  and  sumptuous  cloth- 
ing. Many  northern  delegates  had  no  familiarity  with 
so  lush  an  environment.  They  often  found  it  difficult 
to  respond  with  easy  savoir  faire  to  the  life  around 
them. 

On  the  streets  men  voiced  noisy  arguments  and 
uttered  threats  openly  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Frequently  southerners  referred  to  Douglas  as  no 
better  than  Seward . 

Every  hotel  was  sold  out  a full  week  ahead  of 
the  convention.  The  strong  men  who  governed  the 
South  were  easily  visible  to  all.  William  Lowndes 
Yancey  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  most  radical  of  the 
Ultras,  was  in  constant  and  noisy  communication 
with  his  followers  and  colleagues. 

There  was  the  usual  number  of  paunchy  politi  - 
cians  who  dressed  in  black  and  linen  and  wore  stove- 
pipe hats . The  refined  society  of  Charleston  quickly 
evaluated  their  numerous  guests  and  were  not  back- 
ward in  showing  their  contempt  for  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  rude  and  lacking  in  cultivation . 

The  convention  met  in  the  hall  of  the  South 
Carolina  Institute,  a two -story  structure  which  accom- 
modated about  twenty -five  hundred  people . Charleston 
was  a center  of  the  slave  traffic . Slaves  were  im  - 
ported  here  from  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
elsewhere,  and  auctioned  on  advertised  dates . Many 
northern  delegates  had  never  before  seen  a slave 
market.  A view  of  these  marts  was  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  envisage  the  realities  of  the  slave 
trade.  To  an  eyewitness,  who  now  viewed  for  the  first 
time  the  sale  of  human  flesh  to  the  highest  bidder, 
there  was  much  soul-searching. 

The  nearby  Hibernia  Hall  was  rented  by  the 
Douglas  organization  and  was  equipped  with  cots  and 
sheets  for  many  guests . Other  Douglas  and  northern 
Democrats  lodged  at  the  Mills  House,  a well-known 


hostelry.  The  Charleston  House  was  noted  for  its 
well-mannered,  well-groomed  and  thoroughly  experi- 
enced slave  servants.  Here  the  southern  leaders  con- 
gregated. Buchanan  managers,  Slidell,  Bright,  Bigler, 
and  others  operated  from  a private  home  which  they 
had  leased  for  this  occasion. 

Some  of  the  leaders,  currently  recognized  as 
powerful,  were  Benjamin  F . Butler  and  Caleb  Cushing 
of  Massachusetts,  August  Belmont,  financier  of  New 
York,  William  L.  Yancey  of  Alabama,  Senator  George 
E.  Pugh  of  Ohio  and  L.  P.  Walker  of  Alabama,  later 
Confederate  Secretary  of  State . 

The  mass  of  the  delegates  included  northern 
party  workers  and  guardians  of  southern  interests. 
When  the  convention  assembled,  it  soon  resolved  it- 
self into  a bitter  fight  between  the  Democratic  factions . 
In  an  address  before  the  convention,  Yancey  revealed 
the  true  slavery  issue  when  he  demanded  that  the  North 
accept  the  belief  that  slavery  was  a positive  good. 
This  had  become  the  hard  southern  party  line.  Senator 
Pugh  of  Ohio  responded  in  a declaration  that  the 
northern  Democracy  had  gone  as  far  as  it  would  go  in 
supporting  the  slave  power;  that  concessions  to  the 
South  were  at  an  end . He  recalled  that  the  party  had 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  in  the  North  because 
of  its  support  of  the  southern  viewpoint.  He  flatly 
stated  that  the  northern  Democrats  would  go  no  further . 

A majority  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
demanded  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories; 
a minority  report  pledged  only  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  was  much  wran- 
gling over  these  reports.  Three  attempts  at  adjourn- 
ment failed.  At  length  northern  votes  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  minority  report . The  venom  which  the 
Ultras  now  poured  out  upon  the  ” Little  Giant”  incited 
most  of  the  northern  delegates  to  take  the  position  that 
they  would  accept  no  one  but  their  idol  from  Illinois . 


Upon  the  adoption  of  the  adverse  platform  report,  the 
delegates  from  the  states  of  the  Lower  South  withdrew 
from  the  convention. 

The  Rump  Convention  now  proceeded  to  the 
nomination  of  a candidate.  The  names  of  Douglas  and 
James  Guthrie  of  Kentucky  were  placed  in  nomination 
for  the  Presidency.  Originally  303  delegates  were 
chosen  to  attend  the  convention.  After  the  "bolt"  of  the 
seceding  delegations  there  remained  only  248  delegates . 
Caleb  Cushing,  presiding  officer,  ruled  that  this 
Democratic  National  Convention  a two -thirds  majority 
of  the  delegates  chosen  was  necessary  for  the  selection 
of  a candidate . This  meant  in  effect  that  202  or  five  - 
sixths  of  the  Rump  Convention  were  required  to  make 
a nomination  possible . 

The  Douglas  strength  had  been  dissipated  in 
the  North  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  Buchanan  forces  and 
in  the  South  by  the  rising  spirit  of  sectionalism.  Nev- 
ertheless, for  thirty -four  ballots,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
polled  a clear  majority  of  the  delegates.  He  himself 
had  withdrawn  his  name  from  the  contest  in  1856  when 
Buchanan  had  gained  such  a majority.  It  was  the  idle 
hope  of  his  followers  that  he  should  receive  similar 
treatment  now  that  he  had  a majority.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  further  balloting  under  the  two -thirds  rule 
was  fruitless,  the  convention  adjourned  on  the  tenth 
day. 

The  second  Democratic  Convention  of  1860  met 
on  June  18,  at  Baltimore.  Delegates  from  several  of 
the  seceding  states  attempted  to  secure  recognition. 
Again  there  were  several  days  of  wrangling  over 
credentials . When  it  became  apparent  that  the  southern 
strength  was  once  more  in  the  minority,  several  of 
the  southern  delegations  withdrew  as  before;  their 
action  was  supported  by  the  national  administration . 
During  this  period  of  excitement,  the  front  stage  and 
orchestra  collapsed,  shaking  up  a large  number  of 


delegates  . There  were  no  fatalities  but  the  incident 
added  to  the  prevailing  confusion.  The  convention  now 
proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  a candidate . 

On  the  first  ballot  Douglas  received  173  1/2 
votes  of  the  190  1/2  votes  cast.  On  the  second  ballot, 
Douglas  received  181  1/2  votes;  on  motion  of  the  state 
of  New  York  the  two -thirds  rule  was  waived  and  Doug- 
las became  the  candidate  of  the  convention.  For  Vice- 
President,  Senator  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama, 
president  pro  tern  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
nominated;  however,  when  secession  sentiment  mount- 
ed in  Alabama  the  nominee  quietly  withdrew . He  was 
replaced  by  former  Governor  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia.  The  seceding  Southern  delegations  met 
elsewhere  and  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Vice- 
President  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  and  for 
the  Vice -Presidency,  Senator  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon. 
The  Buchaneers  announced  their  support  of  this  ticket . 


THE  CAMPAIGN 

In  1860  there  were  thirty -three  states  in  the 
Union  to  participate  in  the  election  of  that  year . The 
fifteen  slave  states  comprised  the  border  states, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the 
eleven  states  of  the  old  South . In  addition  there  were 
eighteen  free  states . East  of  the  Mississippi  River 
all  territory  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union;  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was  one  tier  of  states  inclusive 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas . In  the  plains  territory  no  state  had 
yet  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  There  were  two  states 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  California  and  Oregon;  both  of 
them  sparsely  populated . 

In  the  campaign  of  1856  John  C.  Fremont, 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  had  carried 


states  which  gave  him  a total  of  114  electoral  votes. 
The  Republican  party  was  certain  to  carry  those 
states  in  1860.  Of  the  303  electoral  votes  to  be  cast 
in  1860,  152  were  necessary  to  a choice.  To  win, 
therefore,  the  party  must  carry  in  addition  the  great 
states,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  with  51 
more  electoral  votes.  In  all  of  these  states  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  possessed  great  strength,  but  with 
the  current  cleavage  in  their  ranks,  the  prospects  for 
the  Republicans  were  excellent . 

The  NEW  YORK  TIMES  declared  itself  for 
Lincoln;  likewise  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  strongly 
supported  Lincoln;  the  NEW  YORK  HERALD  and  the 
CHICAGO  TIMES -HERALD  supported  Douglas. 

August  Belmont,  New  York  financier  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Democratic  party,  immediately  after  the 
Baltimore  convention  set  out  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
Douglas  campaign.  At  the  outset,  he  headed  the  list 
of  contributors  with  a contribution  of  $1,000.  To  his 
surprise  and  chagrin,  no  one  else  contributed  any 
sizeable  amount. 

When  Douglas  learned  of  the  financial  difficulty 
in  which  his  cause  was  immersed,  he  redoubled  his 
efforts  and  began  a nation-wide  popular  canvass  which 
brought  him  in  contact  with  great  crowds  of  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  bravely  invaded 
the  South  where  he  had  some  support . Douglas  boldly 
called  for  the  support  of  the  Union  in  his  speeches, 
and  in  the  South  he  called  for  the  hanging  of  traitors . 
There,  the  Breckenridge  ticket  was,  however,  the 
overwhelming  favorite.  Most  of  the  time  Douglas 
seemed  not  to  be  campaigning  for  himself,  or  against 
Lincoln.  On  numerous  occasions  he  argued  against 
the  persistent  threat  of  the  Ultras  that  they  would 
secede  from  the  Union  were  Lincoln  elected . He  said 
again  and  again  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  no 
sufficient  reason  to  cause  secession  of  any  southern 


state . 


The  radical  abolitionists,  like  Garrison,  re- 
mained aloof  from  both  parties . The  Republican  party, 
however,  presented  a convincing  aspect  of  harmony. 
Its  speakers  addressed  monster  meetings.  Lincoln 
himself  remained  at  home  holding  conferences,  writ- 
ing letters,  and  advising  his  supporters.  William  H. 
Seward  loyally  supported  Lincoln  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  speaking  tour  on  his  behalf . Great  crowds 
attended  his  appearances.  He  received  great  ovations 
and  was  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  Re- 
publican leader . 

Carl  Schurz  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  fled  from 
Germany  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  held  a high 
place  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  German  im- 
migrants . He  campaigned  widely  and  addressed  his 
fellow  compatriots  with  the  purpose  of  persuading 
them  by  his  masterful  oratory  to  vote  for  Lincoln. 
Horace  Greeley's  widely  read  articles  and  editorials 
too  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  were  a source  of 
great  strength.  Both  Schurz  and  Douglas  addressed 
audiences  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


THE  ELECTION 

A number  of  states  elected  their  state  officials 
before  the  presidential  elections  in  November.  They 
were  known  as  the  ”pre -November”  states.  They 
were:  Maine  whose  state  elections  were  in  September, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  whose  elections  were 
in  October.  If  these  four  states  should  return  Re- 
publican pluralities  in  their  state  elections,  the 
Lincoln  forces  were  prepared  to  regard  the  returns  as 
a prime  harbinger  of  success  in  November.  The 
election  in  Indiana  was  typical  of  the  machinations  of 
the  administration  forces . Senator  Jesse  Bright  of 


Indiana  had  declared  publicly  that  he  would  vote  for 
Lincoln  if  it  would  prevent  the  success  of  Douglas.  He 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Breckenridge  forces,  and 
in  Indiana,  openly  appealed  to  give  it  his  powerful 
support.  However,  realizing  that  Breckenridge  could 
not  carry  the  state,  the  Bright  forces  covertly  sup- 
ported Lincoln. 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Indiana,  was  a warm  supporter 
of  Douglas.  Bright's  followers  knifed  Hendricks  in 
the  October  election  resulting  in  Henry  S.  Lane,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Governor,  receiving  136, 725 
votes  and  Hendricks  126,968.  By  an  almost  identical 
vote  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Republican,  defeated  David 
Turpie,  Democrat,  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. Jesse  Bright’s  defection  from  Hendricks  re- 
sulted in  the  ultimate  succession  of  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
to  be  war  Governor  of  Indiana  because  Governor -elect 
Lane  resigned  the  Governorship  to  become  United 
States  Senator . In  the  November  election  in  Indiana, 
Lincoln  received  139,033  votes,  Douglas  115,509, 
Breckenridge  12,  294,  and  Bell  5,  306. 

In  Allen  County,  Indiana,  Buchanan  had  polled 
3,  211  and  Fremont  1,  593  in  1856,  in  1860  Douglas 
polled  3,224  and  Lincoln  2,552.  The  votes  for  Bell 
and  Breckenridge  here  were  negligible . In  view  of  the 
large  population  increase  in  Fort  Wayne  during  the 
four  years,  1856-1860,  it  would  seem  that  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  for  Douglas  should  not  have  remained  con- 
stant in  the  locality  which  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  for  sixty  years  thereafter,  was  a Democratic 
fortress.  Here  apparently  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
Bright’s  adherents  followed  the  pattern  designed  by 
their  master. 

John  W.  Dawson,  former  Democratic  leader 
and  editor  of  the  FORT  WAYNE  PEOPLE’S  PRESS, 
led  the  Lincoln  forces  in  Allen  County.  President- 


elect  Lincoln  must  have  been  pleased  with  his  good 
showing  in  Allen  County,  as  he  appointed  Dawson, 
Governor  of  Utah  Territory. 

A noteworthy  phase  of  the  campaign  was  the 
many  ’’Marching  Clubs.”  Each  party  organized  its 
young  men  to  participate  in  semimilitary  formation. 
The  list  of  such  clubs  is  impressive.  These  colorful 
political  clubs  in  1860  were  as  follows:  Republican- - 
Wide-Awakes,  Rail -Splitters,  Rail -Maulers;  Con- 
servative Union --Bell  Ringers,  Bell  Everetters, 
Union  Sentinels,  Minute  Men;  Northern  Democrats -- 
Little  Giants,  Little  Dougs,  Chlor of ormer s ; Southern 
Democrats  - -National  Democratic  Volunteers.  The 
Wide-Awakes  alone  numbered  400,  000  men. 

The  Republican  campaign  speakers  denounced 
joe  Lane,  Democratic  Vice -Presidential  candidate, 
opposed  popular  sovereignty,  and  promised  protection 
to  American  industry.  Lincoln  ’’Rails”  so-called, 
were  prized  souvenirs.  The  Republican  House  of 
Representatives  attempted  to  create  issues  for  the 
campaign.  It  passed  legislation  to  admit  Kansas  to  the 
Union,  to  repeal  the  New  Mexico  slave  code,  for  a 
homestead  act,  and  for  an  increase  in  tariff  rates. 
All  of  these  were  either  rejected  by  the  Democratic 
Senate  or  vetoed  by  the  President. 

A Senate  investigation  known  as  the  Covode 
Report  dealing  with  the  Buchanan  administration's 
attacks  on  Douglas,  revealed  scandals  in  the  navy 
yards  and  corruption  in  newspaper  contracts . 

The  election  was  a Republican  victory.  John 
C . Bell  carried  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  for 
a total  of  thirty -nine  electoral  votes.  Douglas  carried 
only  Missouri  and  split  the  vote  of  New  Jersey  taking 
three  electoral  votes . Lincoln  carried  all  of  the  other 
northern  states,  California  and  Oregon  as  well.  The 
popular  vote  for  Lincoln  was  1,  866,  452,  for  Douglas 
1,376,957,  for  Breckenridge  849,781,  and  for  Bell 


588,  879 . While  Lincoln  received  only  a minority  of 
the  popular  vote,  he  received  180  electoral  votes. 
Had  the  Democratic  party  been  united  under  Douglas, 
the  latter  would  easily  have  won . 

Lincoln’s  popular  majority  in  Illinois  was 
4,  529.  The  nation  had  spoken.  It  wanted  no  further 
extension  of  slavery.  Nevertheles*s,  the  ’’Little  Giant” 
too,  had  won  a great  moral  victory  in  that  he  had 
championed  the  cause  of  the  Union,  had  to  a great 
extent  erased  himself  from  the  contest,  and  proved 
again  that  he  was  the  idol  of  many  northern  voters . 
Massive  southern  support  for  Vice-President  John  C. 
Breckenridge  was  sectional,  as  was  the  large  support 
for  Lincoln  in  a limited  area. 
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